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was like jelly on a hot plate. He begged me to go to his house, there
to hear an explanation. As I was no keener t ban he to see the police,
I gruffly told him to lead the way. The Belgians were dismayed at
my lack of respect. I didn't speak to the captain till \ve reached his
house. Then he told me what happened, and [ felt, like kicking
myself.
Norbert had come to him with the tale (hat a friend of his, an
Englishman, wanted to get to Gibraltar. He wasn't a captain but
a foreman in the docks, lie knew that on Iriclay a ship was sailing
for Casablanca, and as he knew the skipper he arranged that I should
be hidden on the ship till she reached Gibraltar. Norbert offered
four thousand francs, which the captain accepted. The captain
showed me a seaman's pass, which would have seen me on board,
and a pair of large overalls I would have worn.
"You could be in Gibraltar," he said. Then he went on to say that
on Saturday he saw Norbert and asked why I refused to go. Norbert
replied that I wanted to change some books. Books being in
French hvres, and livrcs are pounds, too. The captain had said there
were books in the library of the ship. I thought that was funny,
But it was less funny that I missed a perfect chance to reach my
goal.
"What about the Belgians, and what about; you saying you were a
captain T I asked.
Well, Norbert had asked him to say he was a captain, and having
been a sergeant in the war and being a Marseilles to boot, it didn't
need much effort for him to say he was a captain. Norbert thought
I would have more confidence in a captain. As regards the Belgians,
he told Norbert he might find an opportunity to send them off, too.
There was none now; for three or four weeks there were no sailings,
I told him he was supposed to belong to a Gaullist organization. That
astonished him. When I told him Norbert had made roughly
fourteen thousand francs on the business he was livid,
"And he gave me nothing," he said with much fury, "but goes off
and leaves me here to face the music. Never mind. He'll come
back to Marseilles. When I've finished with him you won't recog-
nize him. I'll cut his face up into little squares." I nodded. That
sounded fine, but I didn't fear for Norbert's face. Not even for his
green hat. Those lads of Marseilles were hot when they spoke; in
action they were somewhat tepid. So the captain and I parted
company. I returned to the bar.
"What happened?" the Belgians eagerly asked. "I thought you
were going to kill him," I said. Pierre, however, said the captain
had proved his innocence. That was the only reason they hadn't